I9o                                           Paracelsus
must be intimate with nature. He must have the intuition
which is necessary to understand the patient, his body, his
disease. He must have the "feel" and the "touch" which make it
possible for him to be in sympathetic communication with the
patient's spirits. In short, the doctor must have the abilities of a
medium. His highly sensitive wisdom "follows the disease as
the cow follows the crib" and tracks down the signature of the
remedy as a hound tracks game. (Such belief in communica-
tion between patient and doctor was not unusual. Doctors al-
ways made sure their own horoscope was not averse to the
patient's.) Paracelsus despised the "impostors" who copied his
prescriptions but failed to understand the patient from within.
They were lacking in "virtue" and could not help the patient
except in routine cases.
The good doctor has a certain power of suggestion. His
therapeutic success largely depends on his ability to inspire the
patient with confidence and mobilize his will to health.
Paracelsus, himself, relied heavily on his authority over the
patient's mind. He recommended chastity and fasting to
heighten diagnostic sensitiveness and to intensify one's hypnotic
power. That is what Oriental medicine men had taught him.
Few famous healers could avoid being considered mystery
men. Theophrastus allowed his disciples to attribute his cures
to secret knowledge, and like other medieval doctors he en-
couraged the belief that he possessed extraordinary powers.
For good measure, he used the mountebank technique of the
medicine men. Partly, he believed in the medieval myth of the
magus. But his claim to healing power had a new ring. The
"virtue" he claimed was the newly recognized power of the in-
dividual, the Renaissance man's presumption that genius is
creative. The artist compared himself with God the Creator;
the doctor presumed to be in on the secret of running the uni-
verse. His "virtue" elevated him above the law of the land and